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Anyhow, a more gracious treatment of Ireland
was in contemplation. W. E. Forster, Gladstone's
Irish Secretary, had given much offence to Irish
susceptibilities by his unconciliatory manners and
roughly repressive administration. His position
gradually became untenable, and on May 2nd, 1882,
he resigned. Four days afterwards his successor,
Lord Frederick Cavendish, Lord Harrington's
brother, was murdered in the Phoenix Park,
Dublin, with his Under Secretary, T. H. Burke.
There had been no intention of killing Lord
Frederick ; he lost his life in a vain attempt to
interfere between the assassins and Burke, their
destined victim. But if the new Chief Secretary
fell by accident, his predecessor Forster and the
Viceroy, Lord Cowper, only escaped by accident,
for the original plot had been directed against them
as well as against Burke.1 In England many
people looked on the crime as the natural result of
making any concessions to Irish demands. A new
Coercion Bill was rushed through Parliament,
followed, it is true, by a Bill relieving tenants from
the arrears of rent, with partial compensation to the
landlords from the unspent Irish Church Fund.
Meanwhile, agrarian outrage and murder con-
tinued to rage with greater virulence than before ;
and Nationalist emissaries from America exploded
parcels of dynamite in the public buildings of
London. A number of criminals, including the
Phoenix Park murderers, were discovered and
punished ; but this did not promote a better feeling
between England and Ireland.

1 H. Paul, Modern England, vol. iv., p. 293.
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